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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The coal situation was badly 
bungled by the Administration in 
its insipient stages and the pres- 
ent show of force comes too late 
to head off a wholesale walkout. 
The whole gov’t attitude is remi- 
niscent of the old lady who 
prayed one night for a mountain 
to be removed. Next morning, 
when she found the hunk of 
earth still obstructing her view, 
she sniffed, “Humph! It’s just as 
I expected!” 

JOHN L LEwis has apparently 
had the Indian sign on all those 
with any authority to curb his 
outrageous audacity. (There’s a 
story around Washington this wk 
that Pres Truman, before leaving 
for his Fla vacation, directed that 
“the best deal possible” be made 
with Lewis.) At this late date, 
even tho the miner’s head is made 
a martyr in the eyes of his fol- 
lowers, the men are out of the 
mines and they purpose to re- 
main out until they are directed 
to ret’n. 

There is some speculation as to 
whether Pres Truman will call a 
special session of the “lame duck” 
Congress to enact restrictive legis- 
lation against labor extremists. 
Some think this might be an as- 
tute political move, a means of 
taking credit for something the 
Republicans are certain to do 
anyway at the first opportunity. 
Others, mindful of the way in 
which CIO and other AFofL 
unions are rallying to the defense 


of LEwIs, now are not so sure. 
Republicans have been saying, 
since the election that unques- 
tionably millions of labor’s rank 
and file voted with them. They 
have accepted this as a sort of 
mandate to revise the Wagner 
Act and take other steps to cor- 
rect what they deem labor abuses. 
They will of course note the sup- 
porting action of organized labor 
in the LEwis case. What effect 
this may have is yet to be seen. 
Republican sentiment with re- 
spect to labor legislation has been 
taking rather definite form in the 
past few days, as leaders get 
down to the business of drafting 
their bills. Sen’s Tarr, of Ohio, 
Batt, of Minn, SmitH, of N J 
and DONNELL, of Mo are chief 
contributors to the labor issue. Of 
this quartet, BaLL is perhaps the 
most outspoken. He is on record 
as an enemy of the closed shop. 
There is little question but that 
he will have strong recommenda- 
tions against collective bargain- 
ing in industries reflecting public 
necessities. You may anticipate 
that the. Republican measure will 
provide for the incorporation of 
unions and that steps will be 
taken to assure their legal liabil- 
ity for breach of contract. If the 
miners are out when Congress 
comes in—or if a settlement has 
been made which, in the public 
view, impairs gov’t integrity—the 
new labor law is very likely to be 
stringent and vindictive. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


With the approach of an- 
other Thanksgiving feast, the 
nation again has abundant 
reason for rejoicing. The U S 
Dep’t of Agriculture this wk 
gave official assurance that 
farm crops have once more 
reached record proportions. . . 
For the historic records it may 
now be said, officially, that the 
Atomic Age was born Dec 2, 
*42. We have the word of an 
Army spokesman for it. On 
that date, in Chicago, a nu- 
clear reactor was, for the Ist 
time, made to work. . . The 
Grandmother’s club will soon 
ask Congress to set aside the 
lst Sunday in Oct as Grand- 
mother’s Day. As yet, Grandpa 
has no certified sponsor. 
Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, in annual convention this 
wk, defeated a motion to al- 
ter its name to “something 
with a more positive appeal.” 
. . . We're told that a Cleve- 
land meat mkt is drumming 
up trade by giving away nylon 
hose. . . Late word from trade 
marts: you 
will need 
dark glasses 
this yr to 
view Christ- 
mas ties! 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 











Rear Adm RicHarD E Byrp, pre- 
paring for a new expedition to the 
South Pole, after telling press con- 
ference no woman had yet set foot 
in the Antarctic: “It’s the most 
peaceful and quiet place on the 
face of the earth.” 1-Q 

LuKA PaLamMarcHUK, of Ukraine 
Radyanska Ukraina, explaining 
Russian point of view to reporter 
for N Y Times: “There is no criti- 
cism of Joseph Stalin in Soviet 
newspapers, because Stalin never 
does anything that merits criti- 
cism.” 2-Q 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN, noted pianist, 
scorning such high-sounding no- 
menclature as “Artur” or “Arturo”: 
“To hell with it. My name is 
Arthur!” 3-Q 


“ ” 


“ ” 


SarRAH GIBSON BLANDING, pres Vas- 
sar College, on threatened curtail- 
ment of teen-age education thru 
collegiate needs of vets: “Emergency 
institutions should be established to 
provide educational opportunities 
for teen-agers. . . It must be re- 
membered that Hitler built the 
fanatical part of his organization 
on young people.” 4-Q 

Dr C E M Joan, British prof of 
philosophy, radio brain truster, la- 
bor candidate for parliament, ex- 
plaining why U S film, The Outlaw, 
often banned here, met no censor- 
ship in Britain: “Perhaps it is be- 
cause we have a longer past. In 
our history, women have often 
worn low-cut dresses. It doesn’t 
shock us that Jane Russell looks 
more like a woman than any wom- 
an ought to look.” 5-Q 

LetcH Jason, Hollywood director: 
“I think the time will come when 
Hollywood will be so busy with 
‘teaching’ films, that entertain- 
ment movies will be no more im- 
portant than educational shorts are 
today.” 6-Q 

FATHER FLANAGAN, founder of Boys 
Town, Neb: “After 29 yrs as di- 
rector of Boys Town, I still say 
that any boy can be fitted for a 
life of constructive service as a 
citizen of this country.” 7-Q 

FRANCES PERKINS, former Sec’y of 
Labor, now heading civil service 
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commission, on elaborate federal 
questionnaires containing “imper- 
tinent and uncalled for questions”: 
“If I were asked to fill out some 
of these forms, I’d write ‘none 
of your business.’” 8-Q 

IncRID SAMUELSON, director of 
broadcasts on home and family for 
Swedish Broadcasting Corp’n, Stock- 
holm: “The average American hus- 
band is the greatest labor saver 
the American housewife has.” 9-Q 

PauLt B ANDERSON, European rep- 
resentative of YMCA: “The YMCA 
is a means of assuring that the 
Germany of the future will be a 
partner and not an antagonist in 
world affairs.” 10-Q 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, head of In- 
dia’s interim gov’t, ans’g charges 
that his personal representative, 
KRISHNA MENON, held communistic 
views: “I hold Communist views on 
a large number of matters.” 11-Q 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, son of WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL, currently touring 
U S: “(Another war) is just as 
inevitable as it was in 1936, altho 
not as imminent.” 12-Q 

British Justice Sir HENRY WILL- 
Mer, refusing petition for divorce: 
“Drunkenness is one of those faults 
a wife takes in a husband when 
she takes him for better or worse. 
I cannot take drunkenness as 
amounting to cruelty to enable me 
to dissolve a marriage.” 13-Q 

Joun O BIGELOw, vice-chancellor, 
voiding will of woman who so 
hated men that she advocated kill- 
ing all males at birth, buried her 
$15,000 because she couldn’t find a 
woman-operated bank, left all her 
money to Nat’l Women’s Party for 








advancement of Feminism, hoping 
to speed day when women could 
bear children without aid of men: 
“A woman may hate men only to a 
limited extent and remain sane.” 
(Quoted in The Woman.) 14-Q 

ERNEST BEVIN, British Foreign 
Sec’y, ans’g inquiry about dis- 
position of atomic bomb: “The 
farther I get away from it, the bet- 
ter I feel.” 15-Q 

Sen BriEN McManon viewing 
“truce” between Pres TrRuMAN, Re- 
publican house majority: “When I 
see the promised cooperation, I 
shall enjoy the novelty.” 


MARGARET BourRKE-WHITE,_ Life 
photographer, quoting one of Ma- 
HATMA GANDHI’s intimate friends: 
“Gandhi doesn’t seem to realize 
what immense sums of money we 
spend in order to maintain him in 
splendid poverty.” 17-Q 

Portland, Ore judge, hearing 
testimony of motorist ERNEST 
THompson—that sun was ‘so bright 
he failed to see traffic signal 
change—handed down decision: 
“Your excuse shows Oregon is not 
always. wet in the fall. For the 
publicity our state will get, your 
fine will be $5—suspended.” 18-Q 

JOZEF WINIEwIcz, delegate to UN 
from Poland, noting spectators’ 
seats were always filled when there 
was discord and “the prospect of 
sensation”: “I think we are now 
working in a very friendly atmos- 
phere, which is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that the audience has 
disappeared.” 19-Q 

Brig Gen’l CarLtos P Romuvto, 
Philippines delegate to UN: “There 
must be something wrong in a 
world that is divided between 
rich and powerful nations that 
govern and weak colonial peoples 
with no other destiny than to be 
ruled by others.” 20-Q 

Statement issued by Catholic 
bishops of U S, avowing no com- 
promise possible with Russia on 
question of freedom of individual 
from dictation by the state: “Be- 
fore we can hope for a good peace 
there must come an agreement 
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among the peacemakers on the 
basic question of man, asman.” 21-Q 

Pravda, in new definition of Sov- 
iet foreign policy: “There are ab- 
solutely no obstacles, unless they 
are raised by non-Soviet parties, to 
the most lively trade, financial, 
scientific and cultural bonds be- 
tween our countries, based on a 
firm foundation of mutual respect 
and equal rights.” 22-Q 


“ ” 


Ros’r Moorman, mbr of Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, addressing conven- 
tion of Anti-Saloon League of 
America: “There’s no such thing 
as a normal drinker. The drinking 
of intoxicants is an abnormal pur- 
suit of the human species.” 23-Q 

CHas E WILSON, pres Gen'l 
Motors, discussing production of au- 
tomobiles: “We have not done as 
well this yr as we had hoped, due, 
shall we say, to organized unem- 
ployment.” 24-Q 

Dovuctas Jay, British Laborite in 
the Commons: “Real danger to 
food supplies in Britain is the 
reckless abandonment of price con- 
trols in the U S A.” 25-Q 

American sgt overseas, quoted in 
report of Russell Sage Foundation 
on poll to determine preferred type 
of war memorial: “Any serviceman 
would rather see his name in- 
scribed over one small swing in a 
playground than on all the marble- 
columned temples (in the 
world) .” 26-Q 

JoHN C WALsORN, Jr, pres Nat'l 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, announc- 
ing “an extensive campaign to 
glamorize the pretzel”: “The an- 
cient Greek gods chose ambrosia as 
their favorite -victual, but they 
never got a chance to taste pretzels 
and ice cream.” (Quoted by Pow- 
ERS Movu.tton, P M.) 27-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Ros’t A Tart, making 2-wk 
visit to Central America: “I’m go- 
ing to Yucatan and Guatemala. I 
don’t think there could be any 
more  unpolitical places than 
these.” 28-Q 

Dr ARNOLE KLeETT, Lord Mayor of 
Stuttgart, appealing, with Mayors 
of 70 German cities in the 3 west- 
ern occupation zones, for an early 
peace settlement, for help in re- 
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lieving Germany’s economic plight, 
for a role in the peacemaking: 
“The guns have been silent now for 
1% yrs but nothing more than a 
weak silhouette becomes visible on 
the horizon of an actual legal ter- 
mination of the state of war.” 29-Q 

Marine Sgt CLARENCE F HENCHELL, 
of Seattle, - petitioning Superior 
Court to change name to “Rich- 
ard”: “Rightly or wrongly, there is 
attached to the name Clarence a 
connotation of ridicule.” 30-Q 


“ ” 


P T So, Chinese student at Co- 
lumbia Univ, who, using Oriental 
abacus, ancient calculating device 
consisting of beads on wires, par- 
ticipated in contest with modern 
calculating machine, bested it 
with the correct answer by 8 sec’s: 
“I’m not very fast. Not like some 
business man who uses it all the 
time.” 31-Q 

ALAN STEPHAN, Cicero, Ill, holder 
of “Mr America” title, criticizing 
American girls as being either too 
fat or too lean, advising them to 
practice weight lifting for figure im- 
provement: “Some of the’ best 
looking girls are weight lifters. I 
talked them into it and you should 
see the difference.” 32-Q 

New Times of Moscow, crediting 
columnist WALTER WINCHELL with 
discovery of Atomgrad, new city 
where he claims the Russians are 
experimenting with atomic energy: 
“(He is) a new Columbus who 
made an unprecedented geograph- 
ical discovery of a fairy town.” 33-Q 

Dr J P Ean, research physicist 
at Harvard Univ, declaring that 
‘noise has little or no effect” on 
human efficiency: “(In extensive 
tests) exposure to intense airplane 
noises for periods as long as 7 hrs 
did not effect the performance of 
5 subjects.” 34-Q 

FYrorRELLO H LaGuarp1a, on the Re- 
publican victory: “We've had 2 
chickens in every pot—2 cars in 
every garage,:now are we in for a 
period of 2 headaches for every 
aspirin?” 35-Q 

Sen THEODORE BILBO, denying 
statements. from Washington that 
his health will prevent him from 
taking his seat when the 80th Con- 
gress convenes: “I will live to be a 


pall-bearer at the funeral of every 
person who is fighting me.” 36-Q 

Puitie NoeL-Baker, British UN 
delegate, replying to Soviet deputy 
foreign minister ANDREI VISHINSKY 
who asserted Australia and other 
small nations which have spoken 
against unrestricted veto use were 
trying to “divide the great powers 
and bring on another war”: “I 
wonder if Mr Vishinsky ever heard 
the story of the Irish mother, 
watching the military parade, who 
said that all soldiers were out of 
step except her Johnny.” 37-Q 

GI’s who earlier adopted cynical 
slogan, “The Golden Gate by 
Forty-eight,” coining new slogan at 
recent reunion of Pacific veterans: 
“We'll rent a tree by Fifty-three.” 
(Quoted in N Y Times.) 38-Q 

FranK LLoyp Wricut, famed ar- 
chitect, on gov’t bldg design: “Is 
there a single-minded, organic bldg 
(in Washington), one sincerely de- 
voted to the nature of its purpose? 
How can bureaucrats work in those 
mi’s of stone quarries erected to 
satisfy a grandomania as insatiable 
as it is insignificant?” 39-Q 

Lew Haun, gen mgr Nat'l Re- 
tail Dry Goods Ass’n, on price de- 
control: “It now rests with busi- 
ness to prove it can control itself 
better than any Washington agen- 
cies can control it.” 40-Q 
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Princeville, the All-Negro Town— 
Donna L HucGHEs, American City, 
10-'46. 

The small settlement of Prince- 
ville, N C has a singular claim to 


fame. It is reputedly the only 
U S town to be incorporated and 
operated entirely by Negroes.* 
With an estimated total of 1000 
inhabitants, all Negro, Princeville 
is No 2 town in Edgecombe county, 
2nd only to Tarboro, directly 
across the Tar river. Settlement, in 
existence since 1872, was incorpo- 
rated in 1885. . It is governed 
by a mayor with 4 commissioners, 
a clerk, a treasurer, a tax collector, 
a police chief. From the fees of 
the court the Chief of Police re- 
ceives a cut, his only compensation. 
The mayor and commissioners are 
unpaid. The town clerk gets $2 a 
mo. The treasurer and tax collector 
each get 5% of their collections. 
Perhaps the most amazing of 
Princeville’s undertakings was the 
bringing of electricity in '20. By an 
add'l rate of 25¢ annually on each 
$100 of real and personal property, 
the town has this yr completed 
payment on the line. Taxes yield 
about $350 each yr, most of the 
revenue being used for draining of 
ditches, repair of bridges and st’s. 
Princeville has a frame _ school 
bldg which affords education thru 
4th grade. Older children go to Tar- 
boro Negro schools. Chief interest 
of citizens outside their daily af- 
fairs is religion. Three churches, 
Mt Zion Primitive Baptist, Mace- 
donia Missionary Baptist, Christ’s 
Disciples alternate Sunday services. 
Judging by the white-toothed 
smiles and the dancing feet of 
small children, Princeville gives 
the appearance of a contented 
populace. 








*Dec issue of Negro Digest reports 
more than 50 “thriving, self-governing 
and civic-minded” all-Negro towns in U 8. 
with a total population of nearly 25,000. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

Not long ago a psychologist set 
out to determine at what age 
several hundred men of genius ac- 
complished their most outstanding 
work. He found that physicists 
and chemists average 41 years old 
at the time of their greatest con- 
tributions. Poets, playwrights, and 
inventors averaged 44; novelists, 
46; gen’ls and explorers, 47; actors 
and composers, 48; painters, 50; 
doctors and statesmen, 52; philos- 
ophers, 54; astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, and humorists, 56; _ his- 
torians, 56; and lawyers and nat- 
uralists, 58—Gro Lawton, “How to 
Stay Young,” American Magazine, 
12-'46. 


ARGUMENT—2 
Many an argument is sound— 
just .sound.—Banking. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

When a man’s heart is on the 
right side of an issue and his head 
is on the wrong side, he usually 
“gets it in the neck.”—RaLpH W 
Socxman, Now to Live! (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury) 


CENSURE—4 

If we put the blame where it 
really belongs, the other fellow 
sometimes gets less of it.—Consol 
Dealer. 


CHARACTER—5 

The place of peril in character is 
not apt to be where we are weak... 
We have a way of building fences 
around our shortcomings and limi- 
tations. . . The man who has lim- 
ited physical reserves is always on 
guard lest these be wasted. But 
the man who does not know what 
it is to be tired becomes reckless. 

The man who has limited knowl- 
edge ... is always humble, trac- 
table, willing to learn. . . But the 
man of much knowledge .. . is 
apt to conclude that he knows it 
all and becomes smug, sullen and 
arrogant.—Rev Dr JoOsEPH R SIzoo, 
“Unto Whomsoever Much Is Given,” 
Think, 10-'46. 


DETAILS—6 

Tolstoy tells the story of Bruloff’s 
studios, where young, ambitious 
Russian artists came to do their 
work. Going around, watching the 
work of his_ students, Bruloff 
stopped behind one and watched 
his drawing. After a little while he 
leaned over and just touched the 
picture. The boy looked at the 
picture and then he looked around 


at Bruloff. “Why,” he said, “you 
only touched it a tiny bit but it 
is quite another thing!” 

“Yes,” said Bruloff, “art begins 
where the tiny bit begins.” Tolstoy 
goes on to point out that every- 
thing of consequence in life is de- 
termined by something so small 
and inconspicuous that we never 
notice it until long afterwards 
when the irrevocable consequences 
begin to appear.——Ros’r E SPEER, 
“The Silences in Christ’s Life,” 
Christian Herald, 11-’46. 





They DO say...: 

Gen’l W BEDELL SmiTH, U S 
ambassador to Russia, asks for 
prints of Gone with the Wind 
to show Soviet officials, further- 
ing our cultural program. And 
the Nation reminds us_ that 
Communist Daily Worker, not 
too many yrs ago, fired its 
movie critic for praising the 
picture! . Current Collier’s 
promotion ad in newspapers 
carries the head, “Why buy the 
Steer to get the Steak?” But 
the wistful bovine pictured is a 
cow! Any minute now, 
1,761,377 Christmas Club depos- 
itors will, according to Path- 
finder, draw out (and spend) 
$124.5 millions. This may well be, 
on dollar basis, biggest Christ- 
mas season in human history. 
And what are you gonna get 
Aunt Eunice, for gosh’s sake... 
To a certain saloon-keeper re- 
ported in trade magazine Steel 
goes an A for Ariginality. He 
has named his tavern “My, Of- 
fice.” . . . Youngest generation 
will not be cheered to learn that 
strike in the Castor Oil industry 
has been settled. 





8 








ENTERTAINMENT—7 
There’s a new fad out here in 
the midwest—concoction of “puffed 
proverbs.” Idea is to take an old 
saw and give it sharp new teeth— 
the bigger the better. Here’s typical 
effort published in Holdrege (Neb) 
Citizen: 
One should not make enumeration 
Of his juvenile birds gallinaceous 
Until the full proceeds of incubation 
Is ended—’tis not sagacious. 


FAME—8 

Chickens are famous for 
eggs, 

Turkeys for drumsticks on their 
legs. 

Famous for giving milk are cows, 


laying 
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And famous for having pigs are 
sOWS. 

Bees are famous for making honey, 

Bankers famous for making money. 

Sheep are famous for being mild. 

Wolves are famous for being wild, 

Giraffes have necks and elephants 
trunks. 

And famous for something else are 
skunks. 

We look around, and can you blame 
us, 

If we don’t care if we're not 
famous? 

—JOHN E Donovan, “Philosophy,” 

Nat'l Home Monthly, 11-’46. 


GIFTS—Giving—9 

They err in thinking that Santa 
Claus enters down the chimney 
when he really enters thru an 
opening in the heart—CBC. 


GOD—and Man—10 

Rich Mr X was showing an ac- 
quaintance about his tremendous 
estate. 

“Beautiful lawn,’ murmured the 
visitor. 

“Ought to be,” said X compla- 
cently. “Had the whole thing 
brought here as sod at $1 a sq ft.” 

“And those trees!” exclaimed the 
other. “I’ve never seen more perfect 
specimens!” 

“Had ’em transplanted,” confided 
xX. “Cost me $2000 each.” 

“Ah,” sighed the visitor medita- 
tively, “what God could have done 
if He’d had all your money!”—Lan.- 
caster Unionist. 


HOUSING—Shortage—11 

“No wonder the housing shortage 
isn’t ended,” said the homeless vet- 
eran. “All the lumber has gone into 
round tables for discussing it.”— 
Boston Globe. 


INCENTIVE—12 

I remember hearing once of a 
new golf game called “Drink and 
smell.” The rules were to have 2 
players, 2 caddies, 2 bags of clubs 
and 1 large bottle of whisky. After 
the ist hole, the winner got a 
drink and the loser just a smell. 
The same procedure was followed 
on the 2nd hole and thereafter. If 
the same player lost 3 or 4 holes 
in succession, he would be bound to 
win the next. So, in a sense, has it 
been in the field of warfare. Suc- 
cess brings a trend toward tradi- 
tion; failure a search for the new; 
with the certain result of ultimate 
alternation of victory and defeat.— 
Wma F RwvssELL, Teachers College 
Record. 








LEISURE—Use of—13 

One aged man on a hill farm, 
when asked what he did all day, 
repl’d, “Wal, sometimes I set and 
think and other times I jest set.”— 
THERESA S BRUNGARDT, “Recreation 
for Older People in Rural Com- 
munities,” Recreation, 11’-46. 


MARRIED LIFE—14 

It has been proven on numerous 
occasions that it is a lot easier to 
live with 200 lbs of curves than 
with 100 lbs of nerves. — Loyal 
(Wis) Tribune. 


MODESTY—15 

The town council was quite mod- 
est. When a tax on dogs was im- 
posed, they made the ordinance 
read: “Tax on each dog—male, $1; 
vice-versa, $3.”"—-HELEN M MULLER, 
Still More Toasts. (Wilson) 


ORIGIN—“M O S”—16 

One of the most famous expres- 
sions of movie parlance is MOS. 
It originated with a foreign direc- 
tor who wanted to shoot a scene 
without sound and said, half in 
German and half in English, “Mit 
out sound.” To this day, silent 
scenes are labeled MOS.—ANDREW 
B Hecut, Motion Picture. 





Congressional Record 
Please Copy 

Perhaps a hazy idea of the 
meaning of a billion may be 
had by the fact that a pro- 
peller on a pursuit plane travel- 
ling 300 mph would turn a bil- 
lion times if the plane could 
eruise continuously (24 hrs a 
day) for a yr. A billion dollar 
bills laid end to end would 
encircle the earth 4 times. If 
you made 10 trips from N Y to 
Miami, Fla, you would cover a 
distance of nearly a _ billion 
in’s. And 1 billion min’s sounds 
like several mo’s of time, but it 
would actually. carry you back 
to the yr AD 43.—Construction 
Digest. 17 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—18 

A colored minister was greatly 
discouraged. When a friend asked 
what was the matter, he repl’d: 
“You see, this is my 3rd yr with 
this church. The lst yr they idolized 
me; the 2nd yr they tantalized me; 
and now the 3rd yr they are scan- 
dalizing me.”—Rev Watter L LINGLE, 
“The Man in the Pulpit,” Christian 
Observer, 11-12-’46. 





A condition is developing in the 
field of medicine that has objec- 
tive observers rather badly worried. 
It has to do with the attitude of 
physicians ret’g from military serv- 
ice. A high percentage of these 
men are determined to specialize. 

The magazine, Modern Medicine, 
discussing the situation in its Oct 
issue, feels that military training 
has played a large part in this de- 
cision. There many doctors found 
lst real opportunity to develop a 
specialty, were quick to note def- 
erence paid to specialists, in terms 
of promotions and assignments. 

In prewar life they had already 
begun to note that specialists 
“ranked higher,” were able to com- 
mand larger fees. From ‘individual 
practitioner’s point of view this 
decision to specialize is under- 
standable, but it bodes no good to 
community since health authorities 
estimate that 85% of our ills can 
(and should) be taken care of by 
gen’l practitioners. 


Specialization tends to concen- 
trate professional talent in larger 
centers of population, where, actual- 
ly, it is least needed. U S Dep’t of 
Agriculture reports that while 45% 
of population is rural, only 18% of 
professional and related medical 
personnel live in rural localities. 
Iowa Farm & Home (Des Moines 
Register supplement) reports that 
average rural county has only one 
doctor to 1700, while cities average 
one to 650. In 81 U S counties 
during war there was no medical 
service whatever. Minimum stand- 
ard for adequate professional care 
set by U S Dep’t of Health is one 
doctor for each 1000 persons. 

“Too many specialists,” concludes 
Modern Medicine, “can result only 
in more costly medical service for 
the individual, and may well lead 
to a cut-throat situation that will 
prove injurious to medical practice.” 
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AGRICULTURE- HOR TICUL- 
TURE: Fla farmers use tractor- 
powered device to shake nuts from 
pecan trees. Fifty-ft cable fastened 
to trunk or branch, other end rides 
eccentric on tractor. Take strain, 


engage clutch, shake tree. 
damaging to trees than 
methods. (Science Service) 


“ ” 


FOOTWEAR: Michael Margolis, 
Newark, N J barber, has devised 
shoe heel with rubber edge that 
revolves around plastic core. When 
one section wears down, wearer 
spins it a few notches with screw- 
driver; up comes new rubber. When 
all of one side of heel is used, turn 
heel upside down, start all over 
again. (A P Dispatch) 

HOUSEHOLD AIDS: New pli- 
able, cork-filled, easy-to-handle tape 
prevents cold water pipes from 
dripping. Forms snug, sealed jacket 
around pipes. Quickly and easily 
applied, without tools or experience. 
(Home Life) 


Less 
other 


INVENTIONS: Automatic um- 
brella drier developed by John F 
Roberts, Portland, Ore; cabinet 
approx 3 ft high by 18 in’s wide 
contains 6 hooks for umbrellas. 
Each hook wired so that when um- 
brella is hung on it, drier auto- 
matically turns on; time switch 
breaks circuit in 3 min’s. (Oregon- 
ian) 

PLASTICS: Plastic pillow for use 
in autos, trains, buses, and at 
sporting events, folds into size of 
match pack, inflates to 10 x 13 
in’s; stands up under 250 lbs pres- 
sure. (Birmingham News-Age-Her- 
ald) 

SAFETY DEVICES: New prepa- 
ration, sprinkled in bathtub, makes 
it skidproof. (W E Brxsy, Elks 
Magazine) 

TELEVISION: Television set for 
factory exec’s will enable them to 
observe employes at work anywhere 
in plant. (Nat'l Parent-Teacher) 
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RESPONSIBILITY—19 

The best way to get a person’s 
head out of the clouds and his 
feet on the ground is to place 
some heavy responsibility upon his 
shoulders.—Grit. 


REVENGE—20 
Some people do odd things to get 
even.—Baptist Message. 


SELF-INTEREST—21 

A practical joker telegraphed 10 
friends: “Have just heard the news. 
Congratulations. Write and tell me 
all about it.” Seven of the recipi- 
ents sent him long letters detailing 
their latest achievements!—EuGENE 


J Bence, You-Triumphant. (Har- 
per) 

SERVICE—22 

Victorious Roman legions built 


an aqueduct in Segovia in 109 A D. 
And for 1800 yrs—60 generations— 
that aqueduct carried sparkling 
water to hot and dusty Segovians. 

About the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury, thoughtful Spaniards decided 
that the aqueduct should be pre- 
served for posterity and so should 
be relieved of its age-old labor. 
They laid modern pipelines, stopped 
the flow that for yrs had gushed in 
the aqueduct. 

Shortly the aqueduct began to 
fall apart! The blazing sun dried 
the mortar and made it crumble. 
Its stones sagged and fell. Soon it 
lay in ruins. 

What ages of service could not 
destroy, idleness rapidly disinte- 
grated.—ALBERT TRUSELL, Points. 


SPEECH—Speaking—23 

My daughter reported they’d had 
“the most m-a-r-v-e-l-o-u-s” speak- 
er at h s assembly. I asked for and 
got these 2 sample extracts from 
his speech—hold on to your hat: 

“Long speeches are like a dog’s 
tail, bound to occur (a-cur).” “Or 
like a cat’s tail—fur to the end.”— 
HARLAN MILLER, Des Moines Regis- 
ter. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE—24 

While riding thru the country 
recently with an agronomist friend, 
I happened to notice some very 
lean cattle grazing on what ap- 
peared to be rich, lush grass. In 
questioning my friend in regard to 
the matter, I discovered that those 
cattle would probably remain lean 
because the grass was not providing 
the nutritive qualities necessary for 
fattening. There was no food value 
in the soil out of which the grass 
grew. How clearly that pictures 


many of us in our society! We 
think we are getting highly intel- 
lectual and spiritual nourishment 
when actually our souls remain lean 
because we are not searching where 
the real spiritual values are to be 
found. While we feed on lush social 
grass, we continue with lean spiri- 
tual souls. — Rev Wm E Trice, 
“Lessons from the Soil for the 
Soul,” Pastor’s Jnl, 11 & 12-'46. 


THOUGHT—25 

Every thought, well-rounded, be- 
comes a sphere of influence—P K 
THOMAJAN, Pick-Up, United Parcel 
Service. 





The Selkirk Grace 
Some hae meat and canna eat; 
And some would eat that want 
it. 
But we hae meat, and we can 
eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
—Ros’r Burns. (This character- 
istic “Grace before meat” was 
uttered at the table of the Earl 
of Selkirk in the late 18th cen- 
tury.) 26 











THRIFT—Waste—27 
It’s easier to retain than to re- 
gain. —Kanews. 


VALUES—28 

House for Men, Inc, which mfrs 
men’s toiletries under brand-name 
His, is currently advertising a “solid 
gold shaving bowl” for $1,875 and 
an “exact replica in resilient plas- 
con” for $1.50. What this country 
needs is more replicas —Tide. 


VISION—29 

No dust affects the eyes as much 
as gold dust.—Lady MARGUERITE 
BLEssINGTON, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


WAR—Peace—30 

At the end of World War I when 
a German delegation came to 
Marshal Foch to ask for armistice 
terms, the Frenchman picked up a 
paper from his desk and read a 
set of terms. 

“There must be some mistake,” 
the leader of the Germans gasped 
in dismay when he had finished. 
“These are terms no civilized nation 
could impose on another.” 

“I am very glad to hear you say 
so,” repl’d Foch. “No, gentlemen, 
these are not our terms. They are 
the terms imposed on Lille by the 
German comdr when that city 
surrendered.”—Haro_p HELFER, Your 
Life. 
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“When he died . . . their hope died with him” 

ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT believes that his father was the wartime architect 
of United Nations Unity; that his ideals and statesmanship would have 
been sufficient to keep that unity a vital entity during the postwar peri- 
od; and that the path he charted has been most grievously—and de- 
liberately—forsaken. These points he makes bluntly in an introduction 
to his book—and documents them in a concluding chapter. The war- 
time President’s 2nd son was uniquely in his confidence, attending most 
of the world conferences as his father’s personal aide. The book, As He 
Saw It, (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3), is Ex.iort’s interpretation of his 
father’s point of view. Young RoosEvett presents FDR as unalterably 
opposed to the prevailing empire system; traces our current disunity to 
the empire-conserving tactics of Britain, France, the Netherlands. The 
book deserves careful reading, not only by those who share the author’s 
political convictions, but by the dissenters as well. 


The job of forging a global peace 
was begun, and well begun. Some- 
where, at some point in the mo’s 
since Franklin Roosevelt’s death, 
his brave beginning has been preju- 
diced. It may be that “prejudiced” 
is too mild a word. It may be that 
it should read: The peace is fast 
being lost. . . 

I believe there is one fact which, 
once grasped, leads to clarity and 
appreciation of all postwar political 
facts. This one fact is that when 
Franklin Roosevelt died, the force 
for progress in the modern world 
lost its most influential and most 
persuasive advocate. With his 


, death, the most articulate voice for 
’ integrity among the nations and 


the peoples of the world was stilled. 
More than that, for people every- 
where in the world, he had 
been the symbol of America, and 
of freedom, on whom they had 
planned their hope of liberation 
and a new world of peace and 
plenty; when he died, some of 
their hope died with him, and 
their faith. 

It must be obvious that no single 
individual can influence world his- 
tory for more than a few moments 
of eternity. But in this case, an 
individual’s death meant a conse- 
quent vacuum—for those few mo- 
ments—in the force for progress, 
for moving forward, for making 
sure that the war was not fought, 
after all, just to preserve the 
status quo ante. And into the 
vacuum, the friends of progress 
being out to lunch, there stepped 
their opposites, the foes of progress, 
the proponents of the world that 
was, the advocates of reaction. . . 

A small group of willful men in 
London and Washington are anx- 
ious to create and foster an atmos- 
phere of war hatred against the 
Russians, just as tho the Russian 
people had not borne the brunt of 
the military force of Nazism, borne 


it, overthrown it, thereby demon- 
strated for all time their impor- 
tance to the coalition for peace. 

If I speak with such emphasis, 
it is because I have, in very small 
part, earned the right to do so, by 
virtue of having worked with and 
flown with more men who have 
died than I like to remember. And 
it is not pleasant to realize that 
what they did is-being disregarded, 
so very few mo’s later, and by 
individuals who were never to be 
found in the right corner, even 
after Pearl 
pleasant to realize that the voice 
of the new “internationalist” is 
the most strident today—the con- 
gressman whose idea of interna- 
tionalism is an international com- 
bination to bring about World 
War III against one of our World 
War II allies. 

I have used the phrase “a small 
group of willful men,” and I have 
placed them in Washington. Per- 
haps I should be even more specif- 
ic. I am thinking of the career men 
in the State Dep’t whom Father 
never trusted, including certain 
men often mistakenly referred to 
as our “experts” on foreign affairs. 
I am thinking of the reactionaries 
of both major parties in Congress, 
men who have decided that it is 
more important to choose up sides 
for the future than it is to work 
together for the future. I am 
thinking of our guardians of the 
“free press”—the press that hero- 
ically contends for freedom of ir- 
responsibility. These are the most 
vituperative voices lifted against 
the principle of Big Three unity, as 
a result of their insistence that the 
veto power is a “vicious system.” 

And I am thinking, too, of the 
men who have shrunk our foreign 
power down to the size of the atom 
bomb, the Army officers who—con- 
sidering apparently only their pro- 
fessional futures—are prepared out- 


Harbor. It is not. 





What Can You Do? 


CLINTON CAMPBELL 


I have just rec’d a form letter 
from which I copy the Ist para- 
graph: 

“Dear Friend: 

You are suddenly awakened in 
the night. You heard a noise in 
your room. You turn on the light. 
Your loved one lies on the floor! 
Poison has been taken by mistake. 
WH4T CAN YOU DO? You know 
that almost all common poisons 
have antidotes. But where can you 
turn? Many poisons work fast! 
That’s when you're thankful you 
have the —— (Medical compen- 
dium) in your home .. .” 

I have addressed a letter to the 
publisher, as follows: 

“Dear Friend: 

I was suddenly awakened in the 
night. I heard a noise in my room. 
I turned on the light. My loved 
one lay on the floor. Poison had 
been taken by mistake. 

What could I do? 

I knew that almost all common 
poisons have antidotes. But where 
could I turn? 

Ah, I could turn to the 900 pages 
of your trusty (and hefty) medical 
work, Revised and Illustrated. I 
did. 

My loved one died somewhere 
between pages 437 and 692. 

The local gendarmes are con- 
siderably put out about it. 

They feel that maybe I should 
have called the doctor who lives 
next door!” 








of-hand to condemn civilization to 
a heap of rubble... 

But what can we do? We who 
are sovereign, we who are Amer- 
ican citizens, must help if any 
President is to be a great President. 
If Franklin Roosevelt was a great 
President, it was—in the main— 
thanks to the articulated intelli- 
gence of the American people dur- 
ing his term in the White House. 
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The telephone rang, and Mrs 
Jones ans’d it promptly. “Is your 
husband at home?” a _ customer 
inq’d. 

“IT am sorry, but he went over to 
the river an hr ago.” 

“What is he doing over there?” 

“Oh, that,” repl’d Mrs Jones. 
“Well, if the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is, he went skating. If it’s 
as thin as I think it is, he went 
swimming.”—Christian Observer. 


“ ” 


Mr T Lang, of Cleveland, O, 
says that he entered a dance pa- 
vilion, and after looking the avail- 
ables over for a while addressed 
himself to a _ nice-looking girl. 
Would she dance with him? She 
looked him over coldly, then said: 
“Keep talking, brother, so’s I can 
see whether you interest me in- 
tellectually.”—Collier’s. 


“ ” 


Sam Goldwyn, the film magnate, 
accepted an invitation to join a 
foursome in the east for golf. The 
caddy handed him a driver, Sam 
took 5 lusty swings, but: missed the 
ball each time. Grabbing the weap- 
on again, he turned around to his 
partner and shrugged: “Out in 
Calif where I play, the ground is 
an inch and a half higher!”—Hy 
GaRDNER, Parade. 


OF THE WEEK 


BarGAIN: transaction where 2 
people are convinced they got the 
better of each other.—Judge. 


Otp Doc: one who remembers 
when being called “almost human” 
was a compliment—Bim. VaAuGHAN, 
Kansas City Star. 


“ ” 


HONEYMOON SANDWICH: just let- 
tuce alone—Petroleum Worid. 

OPPORTUNIST: person who, finding 
himself in hot water, decides he 
needs a bath anyway.—Fifth Wheel. 
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GOOD STORIES. 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
ORVILLE GAINES 

Tired and hungry after walk- 
ing uncounted and unrewarded 
mi’s on a hunting trip in 
Louisiana last yr, my compan- 
ion and I came to an old trap- 
per’s cabin. The owner was doz- 
ing in the shade that was slow- 
ly creeping across the porch 
floor. I called to ask what time 
it was. 

He stirred, cocked one eye to 
the floor, and drawled, “Oh, 
about fo’ planks till dinner- 
time.”—True Magazine. 








Excerpt from letter to the editor 
of the London Daily Mirror: “I 
once heard of a woman who had 
her husband cremated and his 
ashes put in an egg timer. She 
said he had never worked for her 
in his life, so he might as well do 
something now.”—LEE McCarDELL, 
Baltimore Sun. 

Bill Howie began to get fidgety 
as the yarns spun by his cronies 
about the long shots they’d made 
grew in size. Finally he decided it 
was time to cut in. 

“Now, boys,” Howie said, “those 
triflin’ 300 and 400 yd shots don’t 
am’t to nothin’. Take one time I 
was goin’ along a mountain trail 
when these here telescope eyes of 
mine spots a buck. I banged away, 
a mite hasty, and my first shot 
only clipped off a branch over the 
critter’s head. Quick-like, I rammed 
a new charge down the bar’l, then 
some wadding, and a couple of 
ounces of salt. I shoved a bullet 
in on top of that. When I let go 
with that second shot the buck 
dropped in his tracks.” 

Bill’s cronies thought that over a 
min, then one of them asked, 
“What in tarnation was the idea 
of puttin’ salt in your gun?” 

“Shucks,” Bill drawled, “that 
deer was so fur off I had to do 
somethin’ to keep the meat from 
spoilin’ till I could git thar!”— 
RicHarD D Roe, Outdoor Life. 


At a dinner party the other 
night, an adv man was having a 
little ‘trouble with his rather prig- 
gish dinner partner, who (after 
reading The Hucksters) clearly dis- 
approved of him and his occupa- 
tion. In addition to whigh she was 
spending most of her time asking 
him very personal questions. He 
parried this inquisition for as long 
as he could with tactful replies. But 
even an adv man has a limit to 
his patience. The moment came. 

“Tell me, Mr Jones,” the lady 
probed, “I’ve just read that book. 
Are the lives of all adv men really 
like that?” 

He allowed a brief second for 
effect. “No,” he said, “the book is 
only half right. The parts about 
business are greatly exaggerated.”— 
Montrealer. 








